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"he pursued also Classical learning"; (c) "that no boy should stait
the learning of other sciences until he could construe the Latin
Testament."
Subsequent decisions by Lord Eldon supported the judgment
delivered in the Leeds Grammar School case, and he has been
frequently charged with delaying the cause of reform for two
generations. The truth is that he was determined to uphold the
essential features of the grammar-schools as enunciated by their
founders, but he was not averse to the introduction of other subjects
provided the studies specified in the foundation were taught. The
introduction of modern subjects in the very school in which the
dispute had arisen makes his point of view sufficiently clear.
Several large grammar-schools which possessed enough funds for
the purpose obtained private Acts of Parliament authorising the
introduction of subjects not mentioned in the foundation. An
example is Macclesficld, which obtained a private Act in 1838,
enabling the governors to establish a Modern Free School in
addition to the grammar-school. Modern subjects (exclusive of
the classics) could be taught subject to the consent of the governors.
After an unsuccessful attempt in Parliament to reverse Lord Eldon's
decision, the Grammar Schools Act of 1840 gave freedom to
grammar-school governors to introduce subjects other than those
provided for in the foundation.
The condition of the public schools was almost as deplorable
as the grammar-schools, and their curriculum was just as restricted.
Dr. Thomas James, who was headmaster of Rugby from 1778 to
1794 and who was a really able schoolmaster, has left us minute
details of the 18th-century public-school curriculum. When Dr
Butler, who had been an assistant at Rugby, was appointed to
Shrewsbury, he sought advice from his old Head. James replied
willingly and in great detail. Not only did he give advice about
the methods of running a large boarding-school, but he also
furnished detailed information about the work of the different forms
at Rugby. Dr. Butler's famous grandson, the author of Erewhon,
included this account in the life of his grandfather. From this we
learn that the bulk of the work of the lower forms to the Vlth was
entirely classical. In the lowest form the boys learnt nothing but
Latin grammar. In the second and third forms certain authors
were studied and the pupils worked exercises in Latin prose and
verse composition. Greek was begun in the third form, and through-
out the school the unending grind at grammar, translation, Latin